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directed not only against monarchy but primarily against Christianity. 'This is nothing else/' he wrote, "but the practical application of the doctrines preached by Voltaire, Mirabeau, Condorcet, and all the so-called philosophers known as the Encyclopedists/' A year later, in a conversation with the French ambassador, he condemned the practice of representative government (feu du gouvernement representatif) as "a terrible and dangerous procedure where the interests of the state are often sacrificed to the private interests of political parties" (dispatch of La Ferronays, January 14, 1822). Little wonder, therefore, that the project of a Russian constitution embodying the federal principle, and drafted, at the request of the tsar, by Novosiltsev in 1818-1819, never became law.
Contrary to the widely held theory, which tends to explain Alexander's failings by the weakness of his character and the pernicious influence of his advisers, he was not easily swayed from the course he had once made up his mind to follow. Men whose judgment he trusted, moreover, were few, but most of them retained his confidence over long periods of years. Like his two immediate predecessors, Alexander assumed the direction of Russia's foreign relations; the titular heads of the ministry of foreign affairs were relegated to a subordinate position and at times were not even informed of important international negotiations, which were conducted by the emperor through other channels. In 1811, for instance, vital conferences with Austria were entrusted by Alexander to Koshelev, who, although a former ambassador to Copenhagen, had no official connection with the world of diplomacy. Both Count Stackelberg, Russian ambassador to Vienna, and Count Saint-Julien, Austrian ambassador to St. Petersburg, were instructed by the emperor to communicate directly with Koshelev, to the exclusion of the Russian chancellor, Count Nicholas Rumiantsev. Saint-Julien noted with malicious satisfaction in a dispatch to Metter-nich (August 20, 1811) the "truly most piquant" and irreconcilable contradiction between the objects and methods of Russian foreign policy as expounded by Rumiantsev, on the one hand, and by the emperor and Koshelev, on the other. Alexander was in the habit of communicating with foreign courts and statesmen through his personal representatives, who were not responsible to the minister of foreign affairs and who for all practical purposes superseded the duly accredited Russian ambassadors. The latter were at times left in ig-